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specialists in psychology, but he really does more than this and adds 
suggestions of importance of his own. Judged by the few works for which 
we are already indebted, Flournoy finds that religious psychology suggests 
the two following principles: (1) The exclusion of transcendence. This 
principle is negative and interdictory, so to speak, by virtue of which 
psychology refrains from any judgment upon the objective import or bear- 
ing of religious phenomena, and declines to discuss the possible existence 
and the nature of an invisible world. The estimations of worth and of 
transcendent reality by which religious experiences are accompanied in the 
consciousness of the subject are treated as mental data pure and simple, 
leaving out of account the questions of truth and value. (2) The bio- 
logical interpretation of religious phenomena. This principle is positive 
and heuristic, by virtue of which psychology envisages the phenomena as 
manifestation of a vital process. Thus psychology endeavors to determine 
the psycho-physiological nature of religion, the laws of belief and devel- 
opment, the normal and pathological variations, the conscious and sub- 
conscious dynamic, and in a general way, the relations of the religious 
with other functions, and the r61e in the entire life of the individual and, 
consequently, of the race. 

Thus comprehended, if religious psychology does not settle the final 
questions which man has always put to himself with regard to his destiny and 
the mystery of things, it at least tends to throw light upon the philosophical 
speculation by its contribution of all the knowledge accessible to scientific 
investigation as to the phenomena of the individual religious consciousness; 
and, from the practical point of view, it brings to the teacher, and to all 
those who have charge of souls, some valuable indications which enable 
them to do more good (or at least less evil!). It would be difficult to find 
a saner statement of the task, method, possibilities, and limits of the new 
science, than in this book. 

George B. Foster. 



WHAT IS THE CONTENT OF CHRISTIANITY WHICH MODERN 
APOLOGETICS UNDERTAKES TO DEFEND ? 

If the question were, What has apologetics sought to defend ? the an- 
swer would be easily forthcoming in an appeal to history. When, however, 
one asks what it is in Christianity which modern apologetics undertakes 
to defend, the question becomes more serious. It might call first for a 
definition of Christianity, and then for the particular aspects of it which in 
our present intellectual environment make faith difficult. Or the question 
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might be what conceptions of Christianity are reflected in the apologetics 
of today, and how the defense of these is undertaken. 

If we allow the latter form of statement to dominate our inquiry, then 
we are pointed to three different types of belief as to what Christianity is. 
The first may be designated as the traditional or common view. Presi- 
dent Mullins 1 offers most of the customary forms of the arguments for 
Christianity. These center in the Christian view of the world, in Jesus 
Christ, in Christian experience, and in Christian history. The Christian 
doctrine of the world^'affirms evolution — not in the "strict sense," but in 
the "Christian form" — the divine transcendence, and miracles. The 
argument concerning the personality of Jesus Christ includes both the 
ethical, religious and "living" Christ, and the earthly Christ regarded as 
supernatural and miraculous, e. g., the virgin-birth, the miraculous deeds 
— in the considerations of which no shadings appear — and the physical 
resurrection. In support of this interpretation is alleged the witness of 
the New Testament, including the synoptists and the primitive Christian 
community — a position confirmed by the break between Christ and the 
world-order. The analysis and verification of Christian experience, of 
which only one type — the individual, mystical, or cataclysmic — is adduced, 
disclose Christ as its source, but whether the historical or the living Christ 
is not clear. In the appeal to history, Christianity — the exact nature of 
which is nowhere defined, but taken for granted — is shown to be super- 
natural by the moral and religious changes taking place in Christendom, 
by the character and success of Christian missions, by the superiority 
of Christianity to Mohammedanism and Buddhism, and by its total 
adaptation to man's religious need. 

The second type presents Christianity as a wholly ethical reality, di- 
vorced from the metaphysical considerations which have given form and 
partly content to Christian doctrine. "Christianity," says Professor 
Schultz 3 is "the religion of a God who is revealed in his Son Jesus as our 
Father, and who bears witness to himself in his Spirit as the power that 
rules the world." As a religion, it postulates a unique consciousness of 
the living God evoked by divine action, of miracles in the "religious" sense 
wherever an unmistakable revelation of God appears, of inspiration as the 
illumination and enthusiasm of religious certainty, and of faith as the 

i Why is Christianity True ? Christian Evidences. By E. Y. Mullins. Chicago: 
Christian Culture Press, 1905. xx+450 pages. $1.50. 

3 Outlines of Christian Apologetics. By Hermann Schultz. Authorized Trans- 
lation from the Second Enlarged Edition (1902), by Alfred Bull Nichols. New York: 
Macmillan. xi + 328 pages. $1.75 net. 
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absolute surrender to God as disclosed in personal experience. Its truth 
is independent of Israelite and extra-Israelite wisdom and of the cosmo- 
logical speculations of later ages. Excluded from it are all forms of external 
proof, whether historical, literary, scientific, or metaphysical. Its suffi- 
cient and final authentication rests on the religious impression of the 
personality of Jesus still active in humanity. It is therefore self-evidencing, 
and everyone can test it for himself. It is a personal matter, consisting in 
individual faith, forgiveness of sins, immediate assurance of divine grace, 
and walking in love. It is also social — the perfecting of human fellowship 
with God in an invisible community in which all moral relations are filled 
with an eternal content. It "can at every age and at every stage of culture 
take new forms and yet remain the same." Its chief dangers are (1) con- 
fusion with theological system, (2) removal from the historic personal foun- 
dation and reduction to a rationalistic basis, and (3) identification of the 
content of any period of its development with the essential, complete reality 
itself. 

A third type of Christianity is more difficult to classify. President 
Hall 3 believes that the time is ripe for a fresh interpretation of the content 
of Christianity by reference to contemporary religious conditions. Hitherto 
this has been impracticable owing to several causes — an unconquered 
bias toward sectarianism, an erroneous ideal of confessional or ecclesiastical 
uniformity, and, more recently, resistance to scholastic and even apostolic 
theology, and an exaggerated emphasis upon the historical method of biblical 
study. A new era has, however, dawned. This is evident in the critical 
movement, the modern view of the Bible, longing for a more homogeneous 
church resulting in a reinterpretation of the idea of the church, an increased 
cosmopolitan spirit, and especially the impulse and conception of world- 
Christianization due in great part to sympathetic contact with the chief 
ethnic faiths. Thus the way is indicated to a fresh conception of the con- 
tent of Christianity. For this we have to go backward to the New Testa- 
ment Christology, and forward to the forms which Christianity is to assume 
in the final Christianization of the world. The New Testament Christianity 
is not to be identified simply with the religious ideals of Jesus of Nazareth; 
the synoptists present only a part of the truth. To satisfy the present-day 
needs of Christian experience, of the church in her ministry, and particu- 
larly of those in other lands to whom not historical but philosophical con- 

3 The Universal Elements 0} the Christian Religion: An Attempt to Interpret 
Contemporary Religious Conditions. [The Cole Lectures for 1905, delivered before 
Vanderbilt University.] By Charles Cuthbert Hall. New York: Revell, 1903. 
309 pages. 
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siderations are of cardinal concern, we are driven back to the content of the 
apostolic consciousness as disclosed in the fourth gospel and in the letters 
of St. Paul. This is both spiritual and metaphysical. The apostolic inter- 
pretation of Christ's person is the only adequate key to the meaning of 
Christianity, and this "was nothing if not metaphysical." Thus we must 
take account of the metaphysics of the Word, of sonship in the Godhead, of 
the atoning sacrifice of the cross, of resurrection and enthronement, and of 
Christian experience — all sub specie aetemitatis. On the other hand, the 
entire nature of Christianity can be fully revealed only when the world is 
completely Christianized; when, e. g., the Orient, not producing the exact 
type of western Christianity, shall have developed the Christian conscious- 
ness automatically, according to its peculiar genius, under the leadership of 
the spirit of Christ. Thus the oriental type of Christianity must supple- 
ment and fulfil that of the West. 

We have here three leading types of modern apologetics. The first, 
accepting only in part the scientific doctrine of the world, plants itself 
squarely on the physical and the miraculous in its proof of the divinity of 
Christ, conceives of Christian experience from the point of view of one 
general type as "distinctive and characteristic," and, while not denying 
other types, regards them as " deviations from the ideal," and finds in 
Christ as traditionally conceived the whole secret of Christian civilization. 
In the second, attention is concentrated upon the ethical and religious in 
Christ and the Christian life, to the practical exclusion of scientific consid- 
erations, seeking and desiring no other quality in Christianity or proof of 
its reality than its own account which is open to any one in his own Chris- 
tian experience. According to the third type, there is hearty acceptance of 
the evolutionary view of the world and of human life, and of the ethical 
and spiritual as the essence of Christianity; but in order that the full con- 
tent of Christianity may become available for the rational as well as for the 
ethical and religious in man, appeal is made to the metaphysical element in 
the person of Christ and in Christian experience. Moreover, in this last 
apologetic a distinctive note is struck; an intelligent and profoundly sym- 
pathetic appreciation (i) of the historic forms of Christian belief, (2) of 
those who have not found in the historic forms of faith the complete satis- 
faction of their spiritual longings, and (3) of the great ethnic faiths which 
both wait for Christianity to fulfil them and are themselves the expression 
of the genius of peoples without whom Christianity cannot be perfect. 

In view of this survey of modern apologetics, several things are to be 
said: 

1. The content of Christianity must be so conceived as to be homo- 
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geneous with the modern view of the world. It may as well be frankly 
declared that it is a mistake of the first rank to offer as aid to faith that which 
makes faith still more difficult. Intelligence will be satified with nothing 
less than a unified view of reality, Christianity included; but this unity 
must be guaranteed by something other than a mechanical revelation or 
a shifty notion of "miracles" in which the principle of this unity is 
broken. The history of the conflict of theology with science should by 
this time have taught theologians that resistance to the spirit and results 
of science is worse than futile, and if they are still to command the respect 
of educated people, they must cease to require that faith be divorced from 
intelligence. 

2. If it is true that Christ "himself is the apology of Christianity," 
then he must be so interpreted that that which is essential in him shall 
shine forth in its own clear light. If, moreover, that which is essential in him 
is his filial consciousness, and he would lead all men to a like consciousness, 
the apologist must first ascertain what this means, and then let it dominate 
his presentation. The issue must not be confused or divided. And there 
is no danger that this theme will ever be exhausted or overworked. Bush- 
nell's famous chapter on "The Character of Jesus" shows that such a 
presentation will meet with instantaneous, universal, and ever-deepening 
assent. 

3. Christian experience, if it is to be of service to apologetics, must be 
inclusive of all the forms it has assumed in human life — not merely the 
sudden and outstanding type, but that which results from Christian nur- 
ture, and that also whose beginning is even unnoticed in the maturing 
character of the adult. Christianity must not be narrowed down to a 
theory of conversion. The law it imposes on ideal human development 
can be no other than that to which man's nature witnesses. 

4. In the argument for Christianity from history no permanent gain 
attends the assertion that Christianity is the whole secret and source of 
human progress. The spirit of democracy, philosophical inquiry, scien- 
tific advance, geographic expansion, and many other human activities 
have played their part. If these would not have been what they are with- 
out Christianity, we may also say that without these Christianity would 
have been something other than it is. 

5. To deny the right of metaphysics in apologetics is to divide the 
house of consciousness against itself, to miss the identity between Greek 
and modern philosophical ideas, to stamp philosophy as hopelessly pagan, 
and to refuse to go as far as reason can go in the defense of faith. Meta- 
physics cannot lend a higher validity or a more imperative sanction to the 
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ethical and religious content of Christianity than already belongs to it; to 
suppose the contrary is to mistake the function of metaphysics, and to 
depreciate the spiritual power which inheres in Christianity. Even grant- 
ing that there is no metaphysics in the consciousness or the teachings of 
Jesus, this fact would not preclude us, if the world is one, from using the 
highest categories of intelligence in the interpretation of faith. 

6. Psychology is undoubtedly destined largely to supplement meta- 
physics in the endeavor to commend Christian faith to intelligence. 

7. Apologetics will never rightly deal with Christianity until it becomes 
a genial, sympathetic, and appreciative interpreter of the ethnic faiths. 
This is, indeed, a reversal of the historic policy of the church; but this 
matters not. President Hall's book is one among many which have in 
recent times stood for this principle, but never before have the ethnic faiths 
appealed with such force to the Christian consciousness, nor has the need 
of Christianity for the completing influence of these faiths upon itself 
hitherto found so convinced and rational a defender or so persuasive a 
voice. 

If now we turn from the theoretical to the practical in Christianity, we 
have by the author of Doctrine and Development, written from the Broad 
Church point of view, a model apologetic. 4 The "object is to explain in 
a rational manner .... the institutional side of Christianity." The 
principal subjects treated are the church, the sacraments, priesthood, prayer, 
Sunday, revelation and the Bible, the church and the state, and the Broad 
Church party. One rises from the reading of these sermons with a pro- 
founder estimate of the spiritual, quickening nature of that which has been 
the organizing principle of so many differing beliefs, intitutions, and cus- 
toms of the Christian church, and which ever and again as here calls these 
back to a consciousness of the deeper, indissoluble unity which underlies 
their outward divergence. 

Clarence Augustine Beckwith. 

Chicago Theological Seminary. 

Much interest will be aroused by the Barrows Lectures 5 which were de- 
livered by Dr. Charles Cuthbert Hall in the season of 1902-3 in the Far East. 
The title-page states that they were given in India, Ceylon, and Japan; and 
from other sources we have learned of the wide and deep impression which 
they made upon their oriental hearers. It is natural, when this volume 

4 Christus in Ecclesia: Sermons on the Church and its Institutions. By Hastings 
Rashdell. New York: Scribner. xii+364 pages. $1.50 net. 

5 Christian Belief Interpreted by Christian Experience. By Charles Cuthbert 
Hall. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 255 pages. $1.60. 
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is before us, to ask ourselves what it was in Dr. Hall's manner of present- 
ing the Christian truth which made his work so full of significance, and 
made all leaders of the church in those regions long for his return. The 
secret is writ large upon every page of these six long and comprehen- 
sive lectures. Throughout we find that there is a most thorough adapta- 
tion of the preacher, in his mood and manner, and of his material, in its 
range and exposition, to the needs and spirit of his audience. Dr. Hall 
in addressing these large audiences of cultivated and earnest orientals, 
most of whom understand English as well as our audiences do, avoided 
with great care all signs of condescension. With almost too frequent 
redundance he reminds them that he comes as a fellow-seeker after the 
truth, as one who has read much in their religious literature, and who is 
in deepest sympathy with their passion to find the secret of existence, the 
meaning of God, the way of the holy life. All earnestness in their relig- 
ious spirit, all truth discovered by their philosophers, all consecration 
of will in their devotees, he gladly and enthusiastically recognizes. But 
this attitude, which has been assumed and exaggerated by others, is saved 
from its dangers by the equal candor and fervor with which Dr. Hall states, 
expounds, illustrates, and presses home the central elements of the gospel 
of Christ. His acknowledgment of truth in oriental thought and faith 
does not prevent him either from criticising its inadequacy, or from stat- 
ing finally and clearly the full power and blessing of the Christian mes- 
sage, on the basis of the revelation and redemption made and wrought in 
Jesus Christ. One idea is worth noting here from the frequency and air 
of conviction with which it is uttered. It is expressed in the following 
sentence: "Firmly, I believe that the greatness of essential Christianity 
not yet has been adequately expressed, and never can be, until the East 
co-operates in that expression, and, as the teacher of the West, contributes 
elements of thought and feeling comparatively lacking there" (p. 121). 
In the first lecture, entitled "The Nature of Religion," our author 
aims at describing his own attitude toward oriental religions, and the 
attitude in which it would be suitable and necessary that intelligent minds 
of those regions should approach the consideration of the claims of Chris- 
tianity. This is all most skillfully done. The next lecture deals with 
"The Christian Idea of God and Its Relation to Experience." Very 
firmly the lecturer insists that the distinguishing marks of the Christian 
faith are its grasp upon the reality of a personal God and the infinite value 
of the individual man. Thus two of the chief defects of oriental thought 
are met and opposed with the richness and power of the Christian ideas. 
The emptiness of the mystic conception of God as the vast negation, 
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which so baffles the real yearnings of the worshiper, and the sheer horror 
of the corresponding view of man as the victim of immmeasurable woe and 
inevitable wrong, are set over against the view of God as the home and 
fountain-head of all being, eternal and immanent, and yet possessed of 
character and capable of self-manifestation, and of man as "God's ful- 
filment of himself," and the destined heir of his own blessedness. In the 
third lecture, on "The Lord Jesus Christ the Supreme Manifestation of 
God," and in the fourth, on "The Sin of Man and the Sacrifice of Christ," 
we come to themes which tax the sure skill of our lecturer and find it 
on the whole triumphant. There is much space given to the atmos- 
phere, as it were, of these topics, and not much direct discussion to the 
theory of them. As dogmatic problems, the incarnation and atonement 
are not closely expounded. But this was probably the best — or even the 
only — thing to do. It was the range of influence of these great truths 
which had to be stated. It was their glory as facts that faith must seize 
and the heart experience, which these audiences most needed to see. The 
next lecture, on "The Idea of Holiness and Immortality Interpreted by 
Christian Experience," is perhaps the most powerful and persuasive of 
all. Dr. Hall is most at home and most successful when dealing with 
the substance of the Christian life. His description of the notes of a 
holy life is one of the finest passages in this most interesting presentation 
of Christian experience and the Christian faith. The last chapter gives 
some "Reasons for Regarding Christianity as the Absolute Religion." 
The deepest reasons are not given, but those selected are real and true, 
and perhaps most likely to convince his audiences. Here as elsewhere the 
skill of the lecturer is very great. Even as a study in homiletics no min- 
ister should lose sight of this volume. 

W. Douglas Mackenzie. 
Hartford Theological Seminary, 
Hartford, Conn. 



A NOTEWORTHY ATTEMPT TO POPULARIZE MODERN 

THEOLOGY 

The series of popular books edited by Professor Weinel under the 
general title "Lebensfragen," presents an admirable attempt to write 
theology in terms which can readily be understood by intelligent lay- 
men, and with special reference to the problems which such intelligent 
laymen are meeting, not only in Germany, but in every country. Two 
volumes of this series, Weinel's Paulus and Meyer's little treatise on the 
resurrection of Christ have already received notice in this Journal. 1 

'Vol. LX (July 1905), p. 540 and Vol. X (January, 1906), p. 124. 



